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anything that smacked of blasphemy brought an evil taste into
his mouth.
Mr. Evans walked up the hill till he reached the grassy ter-
race. This time he put down both his hat and his cane. He also
buttoned up tightly his long black overcoat. In this guise he raised
himself to his full height, flung back his head and stretched out
his arms.
John leapt to his feet in an ecstasy.
"Wonderful! It's wonderful!" he cried. He came hurrying up
to Mr. Evans.
"Seriously, Sir," he blurted out, "you'll ^iave to play Christ in
my Pageant You will! You will! You're not exactly the type
... but that doesn't matter a bit. Oh, you will! You will! Why,
you'll beat that Oberammergau person hollow."
Mr. Evans picked up his hat and nondescript cane and ad-
vanced hurriedly to meet John. In his secret heart he was aston-
ished and even puzzled by the feelings that again poured through
him as he made the terrible symbolic gesture.
"I ... don't . . . mind," he panted in a hoarse voice. "Only
you'll have to make it as real as you can."
John regarded his friend through shrewd, screwed-ups medita-
tive eyelids.
"Oh, we'll make it real enough," he said. But he was too occu-
pied with an imaginative picture of that future scene to care
very much what he was promising Mr. Evans.
"Come on up to the top of the hill, you two, won't you?" he
pleaded now.
"Can I leave this book here?" said Sam, looking first at Saint
Augustine and then at Mr. Evans.
The Welshman surveyed the parcel which he had done up so
carefully. He evidently remembered that it was worth twenty
pounds.
"I'll carry it," he said. "Boys might come. You never know."
The fear of "boys" was one of Mr. Evans' peculiarities. In fact
he was nervously scared of all children.
But Sam tucked the big parcel under his own arm.
"It's not heavy," he said.
It must have been about thirty minutes after twelve when they